Code  Of  The  Nile 

President  Nasser  seemed  ingratiating,  almost  gentle,  as  he 
talked  to  CBS  interviewers  Howard  K.  Smith  and  Eric  Sevareid 
on  Aug.  24 — much  more  mellow  than  the  shrill  Nasser  of  1956  who 
seized  the  Suez  Canal  and  told  Americans  to  “go  choke  on  their 
fury.” 

But  the  Egyptian  dictator  is  more  charming  than  consistent. 
He  has  one  code  for  the  “Arab  nation” — another  for  all  others. 

He  told  CBS  that  “threats”  and  “declarations”  won’t  solve  the 
Berlin  problem  and  that  the  only  way  is  “negotiations.”  But  he  is 
opposed  to  negotiations  with  Israel. 

Recently,  Al-Akhbar  insisted  that  Israel’s  “removal  from  ex¬ 
istence”  is  the  only  honorable  solution.  And  last  Feb.  21,  Nasser, 
himself,  threatened  that  the  UAR  would  drive  the  first  nail  in  Is¬ 
rael’s  coffin.  Mr.  Smith  asked  whether  Al-Akhbar  represented  gov- 
erment  policy.  Nasser  was  evasive.  Israel,  he  explained,  would  not 
implement  UN  resolutions  and  permit  the  return  of  the  “million” 
Arabs  of  Palestine.  But  it  was  Egypt  which  insisted  on  war  against 
the  UN  resolution  in  1948.  As  Sir  John  Bagot  Glubb  wrote,  “The 
fate  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  was  sacrificed  to  Egyptian  politics.” 

During  the  interview,  Nasser  reiterated  Arab  opposition  to 
partition.  He  went  on  to  insist  that  Israel  was  a  threat  and  that 
Israel’s  alleged  expansionism  was  a  major  issue  in  the  recent  Israel 
election.  (No  one  else  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  it.) 

• 

No  Egyptian  Arab  can  afford  to  talk  of  peace  with  Israel.  On 
Aug.  18,  Cairo  Radio  disclosed  that  Nasser  had  removed  Mr.  Fikri 
Abaza  from  his  post  as  editor  of  the  weekly  Al-Musawar.  Abaza 
had  indiscreetly  advocated  an  Arab  federation  in  which  the  Israelis 
would  remain  as  subjects.  Cairo  Radio  explained  that  the  article 
cast  doubts  on  the  Arab  attitude  towards  Israel.  But  thus  far, 
none  of  the  Arab  writers  who  preach  Israel’s  destruction  has  been 
discharged. 

• 

Nasser  defends  his  foreign  policy  as  a  policy  of  “non-align¬ 
ment.”  He  said  that  the  UAR  is  not  tied  to  any  bloc  and  will  de- 
‘  cide  issues  on  their  merits.  Nasser  calls  this  “non-identification.” 
But  Nasser  does  not  permit  other  nations  the  same  freedom  on 
issues  which  affect  the  Arabs.  Let  a  nation  consider  an  Arab-Israel 
issue  on  its  merits  and  it  forfeits  Arab  goodwill.  Let  its  nationals 
trade  with  Israel  and  they  risk  boycott  and  reprisal.  Nasser  always 
charges  that  the  United  States  sides  with  Israel  and  “neglects  Arab 
rights”  and,  he  told  CBS,  the  Israel  problem  is  always  a  barrier 
to  good  UAR — U.S.  relations.  He  would  have  the  United  States 
be  “neutral”  and  abandon  Israel  to  Arab  devices. 

I  Similarly,  Nasser  persists  in  his  claim  that  the  United  States 
1  was  “interventionist”  and  “imperialist”  in  Africa.  He  repeats  the 
extravagant  charge  that  we  were  responsible  for  the  death  of  Lu¬ 
mumba  because  we  supported  Kasavubu.  The  fact  that  Kasavubu 
was  recognized  by  the  United  Nations  and  Lumumba  was  not  makes 
no  difference.  As  Nasser  sees  it,  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  support  the 
United  Nations  in  Africa — right  for  Nasser  to  oppose  it  The 
United  States  must  not  interfere  to  support  some  people  against 
others.  If  we  do,  we  are  “imperialist,”  but  the  UAR  is  under  no 
soch  restraint. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  we  can  have  good  relations  with  Nasser 
(mly  if  our  policies  serve  Cairo’s  interests  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa  and  pass  the  test  of  Nasser’s  highly  flexible  standards. 

The  Nile  has  a  code  all  its  own. 
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Israel  Elections.  Israel  voters  have  re¬ 
turned  Mapai  as  the  country’s  dom¬ 
inant  party  but  have  reduced  its 
strength  in  the  Knesset  by  five  seats — 
from  47  to  42. 

As  a  result.  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Gurion  will  face  difficulties  when  he 
begins  negotiations  to  form  a  coalition. 
A  meeting  of  outgoing  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  with  Histadrut  leaders  (Federation 
of  Labor),  on  Aug.  28,  produced  no 
decisive  plans.  And  Israel’s  President 
Ben-Zvi  has  not  yet  called  on  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  to  form  a  government. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  also  suf¬ 
fered  a  disappointment  on  another 
score — the  election  results  mean  that 
he  must  put  aside,  for  the  present  at 
least,  his  hopes  for  replacing  Israel’s 
proportional  representation  with  a  two- 
party  system  which  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment.  Had  Mapai  received  a  larger 
vote,  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  advocate  a  two-party 
system,  which  the  smaller  parties  resist 

Meanwhile,  the  Liberal  party  — 
formed  by  the  merger  of  the  Progres¬ 
sives  and  the  General  Zionists — has 
rejected  the  right-wing  Herut  proposal 
to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  34-seat 
voting  bloc  in  the  Knesset  Spokesmen 
for  the  Liberal  party  explained  that 
their  voters  did  not  give  them  a  man¬ 
date  for  merging  with  another  party. 
Each  has  17  seats,  although  Herut, 
with  a  slighdy  larger  percentage  of  the 
votes,  remains  Israel’s  second  largest 
party. 

However,  leaders  of  Ahdut  Ha-avo- 
do  and  Mapam,  left-wing  labor  parties, 
will  coordinate  their  policies  and  have 
agreed  on  a  coalition  to  sponsor  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  nelv  Knesset  calling  for 
a  time  limit  in  the  formation  of  new 
governments. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  voting 
for  the  religious  parties.  The  Com¬ 
munist  party  gained  one  seat,  from  five 
to  six,  mainly  from  Arab  areas. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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■■■!!!' Has  There  Been  a  Change? 


Where  is  American  Near  East  policy 
headed?  Is  it  following  the  blueprint 
drawn  in  President  Kennedy’s  speech 
of  Aug.  2S,  1960?  Or  is  it  following 
the  policy  pursued  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  Administration? 

*  *  • 

The  Near  East  Report  of  Sept.  1, 
1960  carried  an  extended  account  of 
the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy — 
then  a  U.  S.  Senator — offered  his  ideas 
on  Arab-Israel  relations  and  the  Arab 
refugee  problem. 

In  that  speech,  Mr.  Kennedy  prom¬ 
ised  a  new  White  House  initiative  to 
promote  a  peace  settlement,  prompt 
action  against  aggression,  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
amendment  which  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
co-sponsored  in  the  Senate  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  boycotts,  blockades  and  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  in  international 
waterways. 

Mr.  Kennedy  deplored  that  “neither 
Arab  nor  Israeli  knew  where  we  stood 
or  exactly  what  we  meant.”  He  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Democratic  platform’s  dec¬ 
laration  favoring  resettlement  of  the 
Arab  refugees. 

A  few  weeks  earlier,  at  Los  Angeles, 
the  Democratic  convention  had  adopt¬ 
ed  a  strong  platform  plank  favoring: 
guarantees  to  ensure  independence  for 
all  states;  direct  Arab-lsrael  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations;  resettlement  of  Arab  refu¬ 
gees  in  lands  where  there  is  room  and 
opportunity  for  them;  an  end  to  boy¬ 
cotts  and  blockades;  the  unrestricted 
use  of  the  Suez  Canal;  continued  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance;  prevention  of  an 
arms  race  and  an  arms  imbalance; 
opposition  to  discrimination  against 
Americans  abroad.  The  Republican 
party  touched  on  many  of  these  points 
in  its  platform. 

But  the  Department  of  State  was 
unhappy  about  the  platform  declara¬ 
tions,  and  its  views  were  expressed  in 
an  address  delivered  by  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  in 
which  he  criticized  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
speech. 

Mr.  Mitchell  described  American 
policy  as  non-partisan  and  non-inter¬ 
ventionist  —  the  objective  pursuit  of 
peace  through  support  of  UN  activities 
to  reduce  tensions — and  he  warned 
against  what  he  called  an  “immoderate 
policy  of  intervention”  because,  he 
said,  “intervention  by  superior  powers 


may  lead  to  fresh  animosity  and  re¬ 
newed  mistrust,  and  may  sacrifice  re¬ 
spect  for  the  United  Nations’  ability 
to  build  a  way  to  peace  by  careful 
reduction  of  turbulence.” 

That  was  a  full  year  ago.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Kenney  Administration 
has  taken  office  and  now,  after  seven 
months,  it  appears  to  many  observers 
that  the  policies  pursued  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  resemble  the  very  policies 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  when  he 
attacked  Mr.  Kennedy’s  views  on  these 
issues. 

It  is  Still  Early.  It  is  premature  to 
assess  American  Near  East  policy.  The 
Administration  has  been  preoccupied 
with  urgent  crises  in  Laos,  Cuba  and 
Berlin.  It  is  conceivable  that  no  new 
position  papers  have  been  formulated 
and  adopted.  But  in  the  interim  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Department  of  State  is  ad¬ 
hering  to  past  policies.  It  takes  the 
1960  position  that  nothing  effective  can 
be  done  to  bring  about  peace;  that  we 
cannot  afford  initiatives  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  can  only  be  counter-productive, 
that  the  best  initiative  is  no  initiative 
at  all,  that  our  Near  East  policy  will 
prosper  most  by  doing  least,  and  that, 
denied  peace,  we  must  be  content  with 
stability.  This  means  that  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  “direct  negotiations”  and  “re¬ 
settlement  of  refugees  in  lands  where 
there  is  room  and  opportunity  for 
them,”  formulations  which  are  found 
in  the  Democratic  platform  of  1960, 
are  taboo  because  they  are  offensive 
to  Arab  sensibilities. 

Paradoxically,  the  one  initiative  that 
is  being  attempted  is  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution  which  the  Arab 
League  forced  through  at  the  last  UN 
session,  which  calls  on  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  to  press  Is¬ 
rael  to  accept  Arab  refugees  and  report 
back  on  its  efforts  by  Oct.  15. 

And  that  initiative  is  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  language  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform. 

As  far  as  the  Hays-Douglas-Keating 
(Suez)  amendment  is  concerned,  the 
Department  of  State  adheres  to  the 
view  that  any  vigorous  effort  to  imple¬ 
ment  it  will  result  only  in  an  intensi¬ 
fication  of  the  practices  it  was  designed 
to  overcome. 

Reaction.  The  Department’s  evident 
distaste  for  the  language  of  the  1960 


Democratic  platform  has  aroused  re¬ 
action  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  origi¬ 
nated  the  anti-discrimination  amend¬ 
ment  in  1960,  and  which  rea&med 
it  a  few  weeks  ago,  also  endorsed  the 
language  of  the  Democratic  platform 
on  refugee  resettlement  in  its  report 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Several  Congressmen  have  taken  the 
floor  in  both  Houses  to  comment  on 
the  gap  between  the  Democratic  party’s 
platform  and  the  State  Department’s 
performance. 

Conflicting  Views.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  in  American  Near  East  policy  that 
there  has  been  a  conflict  between  elect¬ 
ed  public  officials  and  career  diplomats. 
Research  would  show  an  interesting 
alternation  in  the  efforts  of  elected  offi¬ 
cials  to  satisfy  domestic  public  opinion 
one  year  and  the  efforts  of  adminis¬ 
trators  to  reassure  Arab  diplomatic 
opinion  the  next. 

Most  Americans,  Christians  as  well 
as  Jews,  favored  the  restoration  of 
Israel  as  a  strong  and  viable  state,  and 
their  views  have  been  expressed,  with 
vigor  and  eloquence,  on  the  floors  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  at  po¬ 
litical  conventions. 

On  the  other  hand,  career  diplomats 
did  not  share  the  public’s  enthusiasm 
for  Israel.  At  first  they  were  hostile 
and  assured  the  Arabs  that  Israel  could 
not  be.  The  Arabs  thought  so  too,  and 
both  were  wrong.  Then  these  diplo¬ 
mats  seemed  to  think  that  Israel  ought 
to  pay  a  price  for  her  victory,  to  offer 
some  reparations  to  the  Arabs  for  their 
defeat,  as  well  as  some  consolation  to 
the  diplomats  for  their  own  bad  judg¬ 
ment  and  advice. 

Some  of  our  career  officials  almost 
developed  a  complex  on  the  issue.  They 
still  write  about  it,  as  they  did  in  a 
report  circulated  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  about  two 
years  ago,  quoting  anonymous  retired 
ex-diplomats  who  were  concerned 
about  Arab  reactions. 

But,  over  the  years,  diplomats  have 
mellowed.  They  have  come  to  accept 
Israel  as  a  reality  and  some  are  symp» 
thetic  to  it.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
understandably  eager  to  win  the  good 
will  of  the  Arabs.  There  are  now  11 
Arab  states  to  one  of  Israel;  the  Arabi 
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have  oil,  bases,  aiq>orts,  and  control 
over  sea  lanes,  pipelines  and  propa¬ 
ganda  wavelengths.  And  so,  U.  S.  pol¬ 
icy  has  tried  to  win  Arab  friendship 
while  at  the  same  time  continuing  sup¬ 
port  for  Israel. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between 
these  objectives.  However,  that  is 
easier  said  than  carried  out,  because 
the  Arabs  live  by  an  old  proverb  that 
“the  friend  of  their  enemy  is  their 
enemy.”  Washington  tries  to  be  im¬ 
partial  and  to  avoid  taking  a  position 
in  order  to  escape  the  accusation  of 
bias.  But  this  posture,  unfortunately, 
often  deteriorates  into  an  equivocal 
neutralism. 
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Cycles.  The  inherent  and  persistent 
conflict  between  public  opinion  and 
diplomacy  produces  a  pendulum  swing 
responsive  to  the  calendar. 

Public  opinion  finds  expression  in 
platform  declarations  at  the  conven¬ 
tions.  Yet,  no  matter  how  temperate 
or  objective  these  statements  may  be, 
they  lytve  always  been  denounced  by 
the  Arab  press  and  radio  and  by  Arab 
supporters  as  bids  for  votes.  Once 
the  elections  are  over  and  the  platforms 
are  filed  away  to  gather  dust,  our  ca¬ 
reer  diplomats  are  then  constrained 
to  soothe  and  reassure  the  Arab  leaders 
that  convention  planks  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mirror  American  policy  and  that 
there  are  differences  between  ideas  and 
action. 

It  is  possible  to  demonstrate  any 
theory  of  history  by  the  arbitrary  selec¬ 
tion  ot  the  facts  that  favor  it.  But  there 
n  evidence  to  support  the  view  that 
we  have  had  pro-Arab  initiatives  every 
year  following  the  national  conven¬ 
tions.  And  to  carry  the  theory  still 
further,  there  have  been  pro-Israel  in¬ 
itiatives  in  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  national  conventions. 

The  national  conventions  declared  in 
favor  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth  in 
1944.  But,  early  in  1945,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  assured  Saudi  Arabia  that 
Washington  would  not  support  any  pro¬ 
gram  over  Arab  objections.  Public 
opinion — and  the  force  of  external 
events — forced  a  change.  And  in  1947, 
the  year  before  the  national  conven¬ 
tions,  our  Government  followed  the 
lead  of  the  United  Nations  and  for¬ 
mally  committed  itself  to  the  UN  par¬ 
tition  decision,  which  bad  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  special  commission  of 
which  the  United  States  was  not  a 
member. 

There  were  strong  platform  declara¬ 
tions  in  1948.  But  in  1949,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  sent  the  sharpest  of  notes 
to  Israel  demanding  territorial  and 
Rfugee  concessions  to  the  Arabs.  This 
conflict  was  resolved  and,  by  I9S1, 
U.  S.-Israel  relations  reached  a  peak. 


Congress  voted  to  include  Israel  in 
our  foreign  aid  program  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  strongly  backed  Israel  by 
favoring  a  UN  Security  Council  reso¬ 
lution  which  condemn^  the  Egyptian 
blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  illegal. 

In  1952,  the  U.  S.  UN  delegation 
favored  the  concept  of  “direct  negotia¬ 
tions”  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states.  But  that  phrase  seems  to  have 
been  expurgated  from  all  dictionaries 
in  the  Near  East  bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

In  1953,  President  Truman  left  the 
White  House,  and  career  officials  cele¬ 
brated  their  liberation  from  past  servi¬ 
tudes  by  launching  a  new  policy  based 
on  the  announced  proposition  that  the 
United  States  had  to  allay  the  resent¬ 
ments  caused  by  the  creation  of  Israel 
and  reassure  the  Arab  states. 

The  new  Administration  offered  the 
Arabs  arms  and  economic  aid.  It 
never  offered  arms  to  Israel  and  it  went 
so  far  as  to  withhold  economic  aid  from 
Israel  in  a  quarrel  over  water,  in  the 
fall  of  1953.  But  by  1955,  S^retary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  cancelled 
out  the  dubious  1953  policy  and,  in 
1956,  the  Administration  sent  the  An¬ 
derson  mission  to  the  Near  East  in 
an  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  Arab- 
Israel  peace. 

One  year  later,  early  in  1957,  the 
Administration  was  threatening  sanc¬ 
tions  against  Israel  if  it  did  not  with¬ 
draw  from  Gaza,  Suez  and  Sinai. 

Challenge.  The  record  shows  that 
elected  ofilcials,  sometimes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  more  often  leaders  in  Con¬ 
gress,  have  often  challenged  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  U.  S.  policy  as  it  was  charted 
by  career  men. 

There  was  a  significant  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  1959,  as  Congress  insisted  on 
the  continuation  of  grant  aid  to  Israel 
when  the  Administration  prematurely 
sought  to  eliminate  it.  And  in  1960, 
Congress  adopted  the  Hays-Douglas- 
Keating  amendment,  which  reflected 
the  sentiment  of  Congress  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  failed  to  take  effective 
action  to  challenge  the  Arab  boycott, 
blockade  and  war  against  Israel.  That 
same  year,  both  parties  wrote  strong 
platform  planks  on  Near  East  policy. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  planks 
were  mild  and  not  partisan.  They  did 
not  favor  Israel  over  the  Arabs.  But 
the  Arabs  resent  any  statement  which 
calls  for  direct  Arab-Israel  peace  talks, 
or  resettlement  of  refugees,  or  the  open¬ 
ing  of  ffie  Suez  Canal.  They  are  pro¬ 
voked  by  any  official  U.  S.  document 
which  concedes  the  reality  of  Israel’s 
existence. 

The  planks  were  bitterly  attacked. 
So  were  the  speeches  made  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon. 


Public  Opinion.  Should  the  people 
be  heard  on  foreign  policy?  Should 
political  platforms  express  an  opinion? 
Or  is  this  an  esoteric  matter  reserved 
for  experts  with  special  training? 

These  are  questions  often  discussed 
and  debated. 

Pro- Arab  supporters  in  the  United 
States  charge  that  American  policy  has 
been  unduly  influenced  by  the  pressure 
of  Jewish  citizens  and  public  officials 
sympathetic  to  Israel. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  a  one-sided 
affair.  There  are  nations  whose  poli¬ 
cies  are  influenced  against  Israel  by 
Arab  pressure  on  their  Moslem  popu¬ 
lations,  as  well  as  by  the  Arab  League’s 
boycott  threat.  And  in  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  pro-Arab  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  always  been 
active  on  the  Hill  and  in  the  diplomatic 
lobbies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oil  lobby, 
always  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
the  least  conspicuous. 

Political  platforms  are  not  self-exe¬ 
cuting.  And  presidents  are  not  always 
able  to  carry  out  their  pledges.  They 
must  struggle  to  overcome  routines,  in¬ 
difference,  apathy  and  the  opposition 
of  vested  interests.  Sometimes,  the 
President  welcomes  public  criticism  and 
clamor  when  his  policies  go  awry — to 
strengthen  his  hand. 

Former  President  Truman  had  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  conflict 
between  public  opinion  and  the  career 
diplomat  in  the  Palestine  struggle.  He 
wrote  in  his  autobiography: 

“The  difficulty  with  many  career  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  government  is  that  they 
regard  themselves  as  the  men  who 
really  make  policy  and  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  look  upon  the  elected 
officials  as  just  temporary  occupants. 
Every  President  has  been  faced  with 
this  problem,  how  to  prevent  career 
men  from  circumventing  presidential 
policy.” 

«  *  * 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  of 
State  has  become  increasingly  sensitive 
to  public  opinion.  It  has  made  efforts 
to  sell  its  policies  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  most  striking  example  was  during 
the  1945  San  Francisco  conference, 
when  the  Department  of  State  involved 
many  nation^  organizations  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  UN  charter  to  reverse 
our  traditional  isolationism  and  thus  to 
ensure  that  our  country  would  accept 
its  international  obligations  and  would 
not  repeat  the  tragic  blunder  we  made 
when  our  Government  rejected  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  public  has  a  right,  indeed  it  has 
an  obligation,  to  make  itself  heard  on 
international  policy— on  issues  which 
affect  the  peace  and  human  survival. 
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. . .  continued 

The  Knesset  will  convene  on  Sept. 
4,  but  will  adjourn  by  the  end  of  the 
week  for  the  High  Holy  Days.  These 
first  few  sessions  will  doubtless  indi¬ 
cate  more  clearly  the  future  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Government. 

The  results: 

Number  of 


Portjf  SooU 

Mapai  .  42 

Arab  Parties 

affiliated  with  Mapai  .  4 

Herat  .  17 

Uberals  .  17 

Natioiial  Religioiis  .  12 

Agndat  Yisrael  .  4 

Poalei  Aguda  .  2 

Mapam  .  9 

Ahud  Ha’avoda  .  S 

Communist  .  5 

EligibU  Vottrg  .  I,»74,ta0 

Talid  vote*  .  1,009,904 


No  Mail.  Tunisia  has  followed  Mo¬ 
rocco’s  example  and  has  severed  postal 
relations  with  Israel,  cutting  off  com¬ 
munications  between  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  Israel. 

PCC.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  as  a  special  envoy  of  the  UN  Pal¬ 
estine  Conciliation  Commission  “to 
explore  with  the  host  governments  and 
with  Israel  practical  means  of  seek¬ 
ing  progress”  on  the  Arab  refugee 
problem.  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  PCC  to  submit  his  re¬ 
port  by  Oct.  15. 


NEW  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Senate  and  House  conferees  have 
agreed  to  include  in  the  preamble  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  reaffirming  America’s  support 
for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navi¬ 
gation  in  international  waterways  and 
opposition  to  discriminatory  practices 
against  our  citizens  by  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments. 

“In  addition,  the  Congress  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  increased  economic  co¬ 
operation  and  trade  among  coun¬ 
tries,  freedom  of  the  press,  in¬ 
formation,  and  religion,  freedom 
o  f  navigation  I  n  international 
waterways,  and  recognition  of  the 
right  of  all  private  persons  to 
travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  ac¬ 
tivities  without  discrimination  as 
to  race  or  religion.  In  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  all  parts  of  this  Act 
these  principles  shall  be  supported 
in  such  a  way  in  our  relations  with 
countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States  which  are  in  controversy 
with  each  other  as  to  promote  an 
adjudication  of  th:  issues  involved 
by  means  of  international  law  pro¬ 
cedures  available  to  the  paiHes." 

The  conferees  accepted  the  language 
originally  proposed  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  removed  a  negative  sentence 
added  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  which  would  have 
weakened  it 

The  addendum  added  by  the  Senate 
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Committee  read: 

“In  the  administration  of  all  parts 
of  this  Act  these  principles  shaU 
be  supported  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  taking  sides  in  any  contro¬ 
versy  between  countries  having 
friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  while  urging  both  sides  to 
adjudicate  the  issues  involved  by 
means  of  procedures  available  to 
the  paiHes.” 

This  language  has  been  replaced  by 
the  more  positive  statement  now  in 
the  bill. 

Conferees  who  had  hoped  for  res¬ 
toration  of  the  1959  and  1960  amend-  | 
ments  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
agreed  to  the  compromise  after  a  long 
controversy  which  almost  threatened  to 
deadlock  the  committee. 

IN  CONGRESS 

During  the  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  on  Aug.  15,  Rep.  William 
F.  Ryan  (D-N.Y.)  told  the  House  that  i 
the  Arab  League  had  extended  its 
practices.  And  Rep.  Alfred  E.  San- 
tangelo  (D-N.Y.)  entered  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  Fortune  which 
pointed  out  that  the  Arab  blacklist  has 
lengthened  until  it  now  affects  over  300 
firms  all  over  the  world. 

Rep.  Seymour  Halpern  (R-N.Y.)  con¬ 
gratulated  the  House  Foreign  Affairs' 
Committee  on  its  action  in  restoring  the! 
1959  and  1960  anti-disci  imination 
language. 

And  in  the  Senate,  on  Aug.  18,  Sen¬ 
ators  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  and 
Prescott  Bush  (R-Conn.)  agreed  with 
the  views  of  Sen.  Kenneth  B.  Keating 
(R-N.Y.)  on  our  Government’s  tradi-; 
tional  stand  on  human  rights. 

A  day  earlier,  on  Aug.  17,  Rep.; 
James  Roosevelt  (D-Calif.),  referring 
to  U.  S.  contributions  to  UNRWA,' 
said: 

“All  of  us  would  like  to  see  an  en(J 
to  these  grants  and  early  progress  to 
a  final  solution  .  .  .” 

He  told  the  House  that  resettlement 
is  “the  only  reasonable  and  practical 
course."  I 
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